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WHY  SEND  YOUR  DEAF  CHILD  TO  SCHOOL? 


Out  of  the  sixity-three  public  resi- 
dential schools  for  the  deaf  in  this 
country,  at  least  fifty-one  of  them  pub- 
lish a  bi-monthly  or  monthly  school 
journal  or  magazine.  By  means  of 
these  publications  much  useful  in- 
formation is  disseminated  regarding 
the  schools  and  the  work  they  are  do- 
ing. Unfortunately,  the  circulation  of 
this  literature  being  confined  mainly 
to  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  pu- 
pils already  under  instruction  in  the 
schools,  and  their  alumni,  is  not  wide 
enough  to  reach  all  those  who  might 
be  benefitted  by  such  information. 
The  public  generally  know  next  to 
nothing  about  deaf  children  and  their 
need  of  education.  Every  now  and 
then  the  same  pathetic  story  appears 
in  our  school  journals  of  some  neg- 
lected boy  or  girl  who  through  ignor- 
ance, neglect,  or  mistaken  parental 
affection  has  been  kept  at  home  until 
Icng  past  school  age.  No  one  unac- 
quainted with  such  cases  can  form  any 
adequate  conception  of  the  appalling 
consequences  of  the  injustice.  Here  in 
this  school  we  have  received  and  con- 
tinue from  time  to  time  to  admit  boys 
and  girls  of  fourteen,  fifteen  and  six- 
teen years  of  age,  who  have  been  al- 
lowed to  grow  up  in  total  ignorance 
of  any  verbal  language,  unable  to  ex- 
press themselves  except  by  the  crudest 
of  signs,  and  devoid  of  any  religious 
or  moral  training.     And  then  in  some 


cases,  after  the  parents  have  most 
reluctantly  yielded  to  the  demand  of 
the  law  and  belated  instruction  has 
been  begun,  at  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity that  occurs,  the  pupil  will  be 
hindered  from  regular  attendance  on 
the  plea  that  he  is  needed  at  home. 

This  subject  is  discussed  in  a  very 
clear  and  comprehensive  manner  by 
Supt.  E.  S.  Tillinghast  in  the  current 
number  of  The  South  Dakota  Advo- 
cate, in  an  article  entitled,  "Why  Send 
Your  Deaf  Child  to  School?"  This 
number  of  the  Advocate  is  specially 
dedicated  "To  the  Welfare  of  the 
Deaf  Child  Who  Should  Be  in  School 
But  is  Not."  For  the  benefit  of  par- 
ents of  deaf  children  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Tilling- 
hast's  message  is  here  quoted: — 

"This  question  seems  useless.  Any  argument 
seems  quite  unnecessary.  Yet  we  find  quite 
a  few  parents  who  seem  to  ask  themselves  this 
queiclcn,  and  answer  it  by  not  sending  their 
children  to  school  or  by  sending  them  only  after 
years  of  delay,  after  the  best  years  of  the  child's 
life  are  gone  forever,  or  by  sending  them  very 
irregularly  a  year  in  school  and  then  a  year  or 
six  months  out  of  school. 

"We  honestly  believe  that  if  these  same  lov- 
ing parents  could  see  with  a  single  sweep  of 
vision  the  endless  tragedies  in  the  lives  of  the 
uneducated  deaf,  in  the  lives  of  those  who  have 
never  attended  school,  or  have  entered  too  late 
ever  to  make  good  the  lost  years  of  opportunity, 
they  would  go  through  fire  and  water,  they 
would  sacrifice  their  last  dollar  rather  than 
deprive  their  children  of  the  chance  to  get  an 
education.  This  carefully  considered  state- 
ment is  the  result  of  personal  contact  with, 
and  observation  and  study  of  at  least  two  thous- 
and cases  of  deaf  children  and  adults. 
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The  Deaf  Need  Education  More  Than 
The  Hearing 

"Little  careful  thinking  is  needed  to 
show  how  the  deaf  child  really  needs  educa- 
tion far  more  than  his  hearing  brother  or 
sister,  who  even  before  starting  to  school,  has 
natural  word  languagee,  and  can  pick  up  a 
world  of  information  through  hearing  and 
speech  and  by  the  aid  of  interminable  question- 
ing, even  without  depending  on  any  regular 
schooling.  Lincoln  was  an  example  of  this.  But 
a  deaf  child,  even  with  the  brain  of  a  Lincoln 
cannot  do  this.  It  requires  the  most  expert 
skilled,  and  specialized  teaching  to  give  him 
this  knowledge,  yes,  years  of  it  at  the  right 
peroid  of  his  childhood.  Without  this  vital 
knowledge  of  word  language,  countless  ques- 
tions in  the  child  mind  remain  unexpressed, 
and  the  art  of  lip-reading  is  an  impossibility. 
Without  this  knowledge  at  least  in  meagre 
degree,  the  mind  must  be  continually  starved 
and  stunted  because  ever  lacking  the  range 
and  accuracy  of  ideas  necessary  to  normal 
activity  and  variety  of  thought. 

Importance   of   Right  Age   in  Education 
of  the  Deaf 

"To  illustrate  further  Teaching  speech  to 
the  born  deaf  is  most  difficult  even  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  But  after  a 
certain  age  it  may  become  almost  impossible. 
As  the  deaf  child  advances  in  age,  the  numer- 
ous delicate  muscles  required  in  speech  be- 
come from  long  continued  disuse,  less  and 
flexible  and  responsive  to  the  child's  effort  to 
reproduce  particular  sounds,  the  vibrations  of 
which  It  vaguely  perceives  through  the  sense 
of  touch.  A  similar  line  of  reasoning  applies 
to  the  use  of  all  the  principal  centres  of  brain 
activity. 

Ignorance  preventable  if  Deafness  is  Not 

"Deafness  may  have  been  unavoidable,  or 
unpreventable,  but  this  slowing  down,  this  dull- 
ing, checking,  or  cramping,  of  the  activity  of 
the  brain  centers  through  disuse  at  the  natural 
peroids  of  development  is  the  more  a  tragedy, 
because  it  is  so  largely  preventable. 

"Our  deaf  boy  or  girl  is  growing  up.  He  or 
she  will  want  to  earn  a  living  independently 
of  his  parents,  to  get  married,  to  have  a  home 
and  to  have  children.  The  parent  cannot 
always  care  for  and  protect  the  boy  or  girl 
coming  steadily  into  mature  manhood  or 
womanhood,  with  all  the  natural  desires  and 
passions  of  the  normal  being. 

Results  of  Neglected  Education 

"The  less  education  the  deaf  boy  or  girl,  or 
man  or  woman,  has,  the  more  difficult  it  is  for 
them  to  control  themselves  or  submit  to  control 
by  others  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
sound  reason,  the  more  difficult  it  is  for  them 
to  be  assured  of  earning  a  living,  the  more 
easily  they  may  be  imposed  upon  unscrupul- 
ous persons,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  lose 
what  money  they  inherit  or  save  from  earnings, 
the  more  likely  they  are  to  have  children 
whom  they  cannot  properly  care  for,  train,  or 
educate,  and  the  more  probably  they  will  be 
unhappy  and  dissatisfied,  and  a  cause  of  ex- 
penses, suspense,  worry,  and  trouble  to  relatives 
or  others. 

"If  education  means  power  to  the  hearing, 
a  hundred  times  more  does  it  mean  increased 


power  to  the  deaf.  If  education  is  the  key  to 
a  thousand  doors  of  opportunity  and  pleasure 
eternally  locked  to  the  hearing  man  or  woman, 
who  cannot  read  and  write,  for  the  deaf  it  is 
relatively  the  key  to  still  greater  worlds  of  op- 
portunity, pleasure,  and  power.  To  live  in  the 
eternal  silence  of  deafness  is  surely  bad  enough, 
without  in  addition  being  weighed  down  with 
the  fearful  handicap  of  profound  ignorance  of 
either  spoken  or  written  language. 

"No  sane  parent  ever  deliberately  intends  to 
deprive  his  deaf  child  of  any  chance  to  ac- 
quire the  powers,  the  privileges,  the  joys,  the 
independence,  the  blessings  through  succeed- 
ing generations,  which  even  very  modest  de- 
grees of  education  bring. 

"Mostly  it  is  a  matter  of  fear,  of  mistrust,  or 
of  mere  putting  off  doing  a  duty  that  is 
clea  ly  recognized.  Wait  till  next  year,  is  the 
tempting  thought  that  presents  itself  to  mother. 
They  see  intently  and  clearly  the  dear  child 
of  today,  not  this  child  as  he  or  she  must 
appear  ten  or  twenty  years  hence,  as  deter- 
mined by  condition  that  are  now  at  work 
day  by  day.  They  concentrate  attention  upon 
the  grief  of  separation  for  the  next  few  months, 
not  on  the  very  slowly  gathering  storm  of  dis- 
appointment and  grief  which  years  of  pro- 
foundly mistaken  reasoning,  or  manner  of 
caring  for  the  child,  may  bring. 

Hesitating  at  the  Cost 

"Very  fortunately  the  deciding  factor  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  money  cost,  for  the  state  and 
the  county  must  pay  every  dollar  of  cost,  even 
to  the  amount  of  four  to  five  hundred  dollars 
a  year  for  each  child,  rather  than  permit  such 
a  child  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  The  state  well 
realizes  that  it  can  no  more  afford  to  let  the 
poison  weeds  of  trouble-breeding  ignorance 
grow  without  check  in  the  garden  of  child- 
hood, than  parents  can  afford  to  do  so. 

What  then  of  these  fears,  these  misgivings, 
that  block  the  way  of  the  child's  education, 
and  prolong  ignorance — itself  one  of  the 
things  that  wise  men  have  most  deeply  feared 
in  all  ages. 

The  Fear  of  Mistreatment 

"Perhaps  it  is  fear  that  the  child  will  be 
mistreated.  Then  is  it  not  the  first  duty  of  the 
parent  to  visit  the  school,  observe  the  manner 
of  its  conduct  and  in  every  detail,  find  out  how 
the  pupils  young  and  old  think  and  feel  to- 
ward the  school,  attend  a  re-union  of  graduates, 
or  watch  the  children  come  back  to  school  in 
the  fall,  and  note  their  happy  faces. 

"In  every  department  of  school  the  first 
law  of  conduct  for  every  officer  and  employee 
is  kindness  to  the  children.  There  must  be 
order.  Discipline  must  be  firm,  pervasive  and 
persistent.  But  it  must  be  patient  and  kindly, 
self-controlled  and  thoughtful.  Those  who 
give  their  lives  to  the  necessarily  patient  teach- 
ing and  training  of  deaf  children  must  inevita- 
bly love  them  or  leave  the  work.  In  such  an 
atmosphere  of  loving  kindness,  drastic  severity 
can  have  no  place.  Parents  certainly  need 
have  no  fear  whatever  on  this  score. 

What  About  the  Food? 

"There  are  other  fears  which  the  troubled 
imagination  of  absent  mothers  may  easily  call 
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up.  It  may  be  a  fear  that  her  child  will  not 
have  proper  nourishing  food.  Yet  this  is 
perhaps  the  least  reasonable  fear  of  all  these 
troublesome  fears.  Almost  invariably  children 
gain  rapidly  in  weight  and  improve  their  phys- 
ical appearance  after  coming  to  school.  Their 
meals  are  absolutely  regular.  Underweight 
children  receive  special  attention.  In  addition 
to  three  regular  meals  the  younger  children  are 
given  milk  at  the  morning  recess.  The  bal- 
anced menus  are  prepared  by  a  trained  dieti- 
tian, who  is  herself  giving  instruction  daily  in 
the  art  of  cooking.  Three  officers  are  always 
on  duty  in  the  dining  room  to  see  that  all 
children  are  properly  served,  that  they  are  en- 
couraged to  eat  what  is  best  for  them,  and 
that  proper  table  manners  are  observed.  A 
careful  record  is  kept  of  all  menus  served. 

"Perhaps  there  arises  the  fear  that  a  child 
may  get  sick  and  not  have  proper  care.  Many 
are  the  precautions  taken  against  this  possibility. 
A  sick  child  must  be  reported  promptly.  His 
condition  must  be  reported  frequently.  Res- 
ponsibility is  very  defintely  placed  as  to  his 
proper  care.  Parents  are  notified  promptly 
and  are  kept  informed  daily,  if  doctors  con- 
sider the  case  in  the  least  serious  

 All  conditions  affecting  the  general 

health  of  children  are  given  frequent,  care- 
fully studied  consideration,  in  a  constant  effort 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  and  spread  of  any 
disease.  An  extra  trained  nurse  is  employed 
for  severe  illness. 

Kept  at  Home  Work 

"Occasionally  a  parent  will  argue  that  the 
need  of  the  child's  help  in  the  performance  of 
manual  labor  at  home  is  greater  than  the  need 
of  the  child  to  be  kept  in  school.  Time  and 
educational  opportunity  are  about  the  only 
capital,  or  stock  in  trade,  which  a  child  has. 
If  you  borrow  his  time  this  year,  you  cannot 
pay  it  back  next  year,  because  he  is  a  different 
child,  growing,  changing,  maturing  every  hour 
of  the  day.  So  in  effect  you  are  borrowing  his 
capital  with  the  certainly  that  it  can  never  be 
repaid,  and  he  will  be  the  loser  of  the  possible 
interest  every  day  the  rest  of  his  natural  life — 
interest  being  the  increased  profit  that  the 
training  of  the  school  might  bring  to  him, 
training  that  he  will  have  use  for  every  day  of 
his  life. 

Kept  at  Home  to  be  Treated 

"Quite  often  parents  will  argue  that  there  is 
hope  of  a  deaf  child's  hearing  being  improved 
or  restored  so  that  it  will  not  need  to  attend 
a  school  for  the  deaf.  With  extremely  rare 
exceptions  the  wish  is  father  to  the  hope — or 
some  unscrupulous,  so-called  "Doctor"  is,  and 
while  hope  is  being  tested  out,  the  child  is  los- 
ing out  educationally  for  many  months  or  even 
years. 

"Certainly  every  deaf  child  should  have 
every  aid  that  the  best  medical  science  can 
provide.  But  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  after 
adequate  examination  and  treatment  during  the 
pre-school  age,  and  when  full  use  has  been 
made  of  the  summer  vacation  period  of  three 
months,  there  is  very  rarely  any  need  or  neces- 
sity for  keeping  a  child  out  of  school  in  winter 
in  order  to  carry  on  treatment  for  deafness. 
Especially  is  this  true  since  the  facilities  for 
such  treatment  by  specialists  in  Sioux  Falls  are 
probably  the  best  in  the  state. 


Mistake  of  Trying  to  Educate  Deaf  Child 
at  Home 

"Sometimes  deaf  children  are  kept  at  home 
on  the  ground  that  they  can  be  taught  jusi 
about  as  well  at  home,  or  at  the  public  school, 
as  in  the  specialized  state  school.  When  such 
children  are  finally  sent  to  the  state  school, 
almost  invariably  they  enter  three  or  four  years 
behind  the  proper  grade  for  their  age.  If  the 
reasoning  of  their  parents  was  sound,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  an  expensive  state  school. 
But  extensive  experience,  results  oft'  repeated, 
the  final  facts  of  the  situation  show  with  as- 
tonishing regularity  that  the  deaf  child  kept  at 
home  a  few  years  under  these  circumstances  is 
the  certain  loser.  He  is  sacrificed  to  a  mis- 
taken theory. 

"The  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek.  At  the 
state  school  he  is  in  the  hands  of  specialists 
who  have  devoted  a  life  time  of  study  and 
observation  to  the  deaf.  He  is  carefully 
studied,  classified  and  compared  as  to  mental- 
ity, degree  of  deafness,  speech  ability,  know- 
ledge of  language,  etc.  His  entire  daily  work 
is  systematically  outlined  by  specially  trained 
teachers,  who  in  turn  are  under  expert  super- 
vision. He  is  inspired  to  do  his  utmost  by 
classmates,  afflicted  like  himself,  and  not  too 
far  ahead  of  or  behind  him.  He  is  in  a  very 
small  class  and  class  room  where  he  gets  much 
individual  attention.  He  finds  various  me- 
chanical aids  to  hearing.  He  receives  special- 
ized systematic  trades  instruction.  His  relig- 
ious instruction  is  most  carefully  looked  after. 
Educative  recreations  and  special  health  in- 
struction are  provided.  He  finds  an  entire 
large  household  of  people  continually  urging 
him  to  renewed  efforts  in  speech,  in  lip-reading, 
in  the  use  of  word  language,  in  industrial  ef- 
fort, and  to  higher  standards  of  performance 
and  behaviour.  Therefore  he  makes  far  better 
progress  than  is  possible  where  many  of  these 
absolutely  vital  educative  conditions  are  entire- 
ly lacking,  or  present  only  in  small  and  irreg- 
ular degree. 

"In  conclusion  we  ask  hesitating  parents  to 
ask  questions  frankly,  to  reveal  clearly  the 
nature  of  their  doubts  and  fears.  Especially 
we  ask  you  to  visit  the  school  and  observe 
closely  its  work.  We  ask  co-operation  of  all 
parents,  and  friends,  of  public  school  teachers 
and  officers,  of  county  officials,  of  eye  and  ear 
specialists,  and  of  all  others,  who  may  come  in 
contact  with  deaf  children.  By  such  co-opera- 
tion only  may  we  hope  to  approach  an  one 
hundred  per  cent  service  to  one  hundred  per 
cent  of  the  deaf  children  of  South  Dakota. 

"Will  you  do  your  part  toward  this  ideal?" 
E.  S.  TILLINGHAST,  Supt., 
School  for  the  Deaf, 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota. 

 o  

If  you  want  knowledge,  you  want  toil  for  it; 
if  food,  you  must  toil  for  it;  and  if  pleasure, 
you  must  toil  for  it.  Toil  is  the  law.  Pleasure 
comes  through  toil,  and  not  by  self  indulgence 
and  indolence.  When  one  gets  to  love  his 
work,  his  life  is  a  happy  one. — Selected 

 o — —  

Friends  are  the  most  worthwhile  things  in 
life. — Selected. 
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LOCALS  FOR  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 

Contributed   by   the  Advanced  Class 

A  short  time  ago  Nels'  mother  came  over 
As  he  was  not  feeling  so  well  when  she  came, 
he  was  not  able  to  go  around  with  her  as  much 
as  he  wished  to.  Anyway  they  had  a  good  visit, 
and  Nels  has  been  full  of  pep  ever  since. 

Everett  Cummings  is  going  to  buy  an  old 
smelter  in  Williamsburg  this  summer  and  start 
a  mop-factory.  He  expects  to  employ  most  of 
the  mop-makers  of  the  department. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  have  a  friend  like  Jake 
Roberts.  With  such  a  friend,  friendship  is  a 
surpreme  delight.  Wherever  he  is,  whatever 
he  is  doing,  one  will  always  find  him  smiling. 

We  hope  that  Jake  will  remember  "The 
Happy  Optimist"  written  by  Hugh  Walpole, 
for  the  Dearborn  Independent,  if  he  is  con- 
templating establishing  a  "School  of  Opti- 
mism." 

In  the  distance  I  heard  a  mournful  sound. 
As  I  approached  nearer,  the  more  mournful  it 
sounded.  I  stopped.  I  listened.  I  wondered. 
Who?  What?  Could  it  be  Orren  Ober — 
SINGING? 

The  thoughts  of  youth"  are  long,  long 
thoughts! 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  study  the  character  and 
personality  of  some  people,  especially  that  of 
Bert  Goodwin.  After  studying  him  for  several 
years,  I  have  finally  reached  the  conclusion 
that  he  has  neither  pharacter  nor  personality. 
He  has  only  owlish  instincts,  and  will  surely 
become  a  politician  and  go  to  Congress,  or 
become  police  judge. 

This  Institution  is  fortunate  in  producing 
real  singers.  None  -can  ever  surpass  Frank 
Ober  in  quality,  though  Jake  and  Joe  are 
making  great  efforts. 

One  rnorning  this  week  when  asked  after  an 
an  especially  brillant  remark  on  his  part — 
just  what  he  considered  the  use  of  his  head, 
Oscar  replied  that  lie  was  not  quite  sure,  but 
he  believed  it  to  be  for  ornament,  though  it 
might  be  a  button  to  keep  his  backbone  from 
unraveling. 

Orren  Ober  is  getting  to  be  quite  handy  with 
a  knife.  Although  he  whittles  himself  once 
in  a  while,  he  can  make  some  very  fine  shuttles. 

David  Mainwaring  was  glad  to  hear  that  his 
mother  is  planting  a  garden.  He  says  that  he 
will  have  a  fine  feed  of  green  things  when  he 
gets  home. 

Kenneth  Ricketts  has  given  up  trying  to  walk 
on  stilts,  and,  with  David,  is  enjoying  roller- 
skating. 

Joe  Zunick's  tuning  outfit  arrived  this 
week,  so  from  now  on  we  shall  expect  only 
harmony  in  the  department. 

John  Hitslast  has  been  initiated  into  a  fel- 
lowship with  Job.  The  affliction  has  aged  the 
chap  ten  years  in  the  last  three  weeks.  We 
wish,  with  him,  that  it  may  soon  come  to  a 
head,  for  providence  was  unable  to  fill  John 
with  the  patience  proverbally  accredited  to  Job. 
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There  are  many  egotists  in  this  world,  and 
more  to  be.  But  the  greatest  one  at  the  pres- 
ent is  J.  Z. 

Our  advanced  pupils  are  all  showing 
splendid  improvement  in  the  use  of  the  type- 
writers, both  in  speed  and  in  accuracy. 

The  intermediate  class  are  beginning  to  write 
letters  on  the  machines  as  rewards  for  good 
work.  They,  as  well  as  their  teachers,  are 
proud  of  their  nice  neat  letters. 

One  of  the  teachers  of  the  Normal  Training 
School  at  Dillon  has  asked  for  specimans  of 
our  typewriting  and  of  our  braille  writing. 
Our  literary  teachers  are  graduates  of  the 
Normal  at  Dillon,  so  feel  pleased  over  the  in- 
terest shown. 

Miss  Merrick  is  teaching  the  small  pupils  to 
write  the  letters  and  numbers  on  the  black- 
board. The  numbers  are  less  difficult  to 
handle,  but  the  letters  are  beginning  to  take 
form.  This  is  very  worth  while.  We  hope 
to  have  all  of  the  pupils  writing  legibly  next 
year. 

Miss  Harrison  has  been  especially  pleased 
this  past  week  over  the  splendid  discussions  in 
history.  The  written  work  is  quite  uniformly 
good,  requiring  less  time  and  effort  in  prepara- 
tion. Constant  practice  is  making  expression 
more  natural  and  easy. 

The  work  in  chorus  is  beginning  to  show 
very  definite  results.  Miss  Berglund  is  de- 
lighted with  her  class  and  plans  to  give  us 
something  good  as  well  as  a  bit  different  for 
Earter.  The  bass  are  gaining  confidence  and 
ease. 

Seme  jealous,  narrow-minded  moron,  with- 
out the  spunk  or  pep  for  physical  exertion  be- 
yond that  required  for  the  manipulation  of 
knife  and  fork,  pulled  what  he  considered  a 
practical  joke  last  evening  when  he  removed 
the  deep-set  posts  from  our  beautiful  new 
tennis  court. 

When  Detective  Drinville  finds  the  shoes 
which  fit  the  tracks  left  by  the  vandal.  The 
Joker  will  wish  he  were  in  Georgia. 

The  department,  teachers  and  pupils,  are  mis- 
sing Joe  Zunick.  He  left  us  last  week  to  take 
up  the  trade  of  piano  tuning.  He  had  been 
told  that  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June 
were  the  best  for  that  particular  work. 

Joe  has  splendid  talent  in  music,  is  a  real 
thinker  and  a  hustler.  We  are  very  sorry  to 
lose  him  before  the  clost  of  school,  but  hope 
that  he  will  be  with  us  in  September  determined 
to  stay  the  other  two  years  and  then  go  on  to 
the  University  with  his  old  friend,  Pat  Callahan. 

Wherever  Joe  goes,  whatever  he  does,  he  will 
be  a  credit  to  our  institution.  Our  best  wishes 
go  with  him. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 

Esther  Spoonemore  has  memorized  the 
"Sunbeam  Dance"  by  Kern  and  is  now  work- 
ing on  "By  the  Lake"  by  Hackett. 
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Jake  Roberts  has  finished  "Rustle  of  Spring" 
by  Sinding. 

Frank  Ober  has  finished  "Fixes  Goodnight 
Song"  by  Brown.  In  vocal,  he  is  learning 
"Billy  Boy"  an  old  ballad  and  "Christ  is 
Risen"  by  Scott. 

Orren  Ober  has  begun  "The  Jolly  Black- 
smith" Harris. 

John  Hitslast  is  learning  a  march  called 
"Connecticut  March"  by  Nassau.. 

Everett  Cummings  is  working  on  "Grand- 
ma's Tale"  by  Kullak,  in  the  Braaille. 

Kenneth  Ricketts  just  finished  "What  the 
Bells  Say"  by  Adams  and  has  begun  a  LuUady 
by  Mathews,  both  in  the  Braille. 

Bert  Goodwin  has  learned  "In  Happy  Mood" 
by  Behr. 

Nels  Elmose  is  learning  the  "Harebell  by 
Smallwood.  Both  of  these  are  in  the  Braille. 

Mary  Snow  knows  "Canoeing  Waltz  by 
RofUe  and  has  begun  "Little  Hands"  by 
Wedell. 

The  chorus  has  worked  hard  on  the  Easter 
anthem  "Joy  Dawns  Again  on  Easter  Day" 
which  is  the  most  difficult  it  has  tried  this 
year.  We  hope  it  will  be  a  success  musically 
though  the  number  of  singers  is  small. 


FOURTH  GRADE  LANGUAGE  CLASS 

March  twenty-first  was  the  first  day  of 
Spring.  At  eleven  fifty-nine  the  sun  crossed 
the  equator.  It  made  the  days  longer.  It  is 
a  nice  time  of  the  year. 

We  enjoyed  our  St.  Patrick's  party.  After 
the  refreshments  we  played  a  game  called  "Dr. 
Quack."  A  program  dance  followed.  Joe 
Zunick,  Jacob  Roberts,  and  John  Antelope 
furnished  the  music. 

We  are  working  very  hard  on  our  Easter 
songs. 

David  Mainwaring  had  a  lot  of  fun  the  sec- 
ond week  in  March  walking  on  stilts.  The  deaf 
boys  made  some  stilts  that  were  so  high  they 
had  to  sit  on  the  first-story  windows  to  get  on 
them.  Frank  Ober,  one  of  the  blind  boys, 
while  walking  on  stilts,  tripped  on  an  old  sled 
runner  and  skinned  his  face  on  the  brick  walk. 
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GIRLS'  NOTES 

Reported  by  the  Girls 

"Early   to  bed,  early   to  rise, 

Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise." 

Esther  Spoonemore  and  Ethel  Keeland  seem 
to  believe  the  above  proverb  because  they  are 
early  birds.  They  get  up  at  five  o'clock  and 
walk  around  the  building,  since  the  days  are  so 
pleasant.  They  walk  and  talk  until  Esther 
has  to  go  to  the  dining  room  to  wait  table. 

Audrey  Mitchell  was  glad  to  be  over  her  cold 
enough  to  leave  the  hospital. 

Mary  Snow  is  fond  of  jumping  rope  when 
she  thinks  no  one  is  around.     If  anyone  tries 


to  watch  her,  she  pretends  she  doesn't  know 
how,  but  we  know  she  can. 

The  warm  sunshine  and  all  tfie  different 
kinds  of  birds  singing  are  very  welcome.  One 
morning  we  heard  a  bluebird,  a  meadow-lark, 
a  killdeer,  and  a  crow.  Being  out  of  doors 
more  helps  us  get  our  lessons  better. 

Ethel  Keeland  evidently  thinks  everyone 
resembles  a  chicken.  At  least  she  calls  them 
so.  Whenever  we  say  anything  to  tease  her 
she  will  say,  "Oh  you  chicken." 

Esther  and  Ethel  think  it  a  great  treat  to  hear 
our  teacher.  Miss  Merrick  sing.  It  is  very 
seldom  she  sings. 

We  just  started  Hygiene  in  January,  and 
have  finished  one  book  already.  Our  teacher 
reads  it  to  us  as  there  are  not  enough  Braille 
books  for  our  large  class,  and  we  write  it  the 
next  day.  It  is  very  interesting,  and  would 
help  us  a  lot  if  we  could  remember  to  do 
everything  we  should. 


450  BLIND  IN  CITY  WORK  AT  FIFTY 
OCCUPATIONS 

A  recent  survey  made  by  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  has  disclosed  that 
nearly  450  sightless  persons  in  this  city  are 
enagaged  in  fifty  or  more  occupations.  Of 
this  number  approximately  200  are  in  business 
for  themselves. 

W.  i.  Scandlin,  Director  of  the  social  ser- 
vice department  of  the  association,  called  the 
variegated  number  of  trades  and  occupations 
pursued  by  the  blind  "surprising  in  scope." 
"One  man,"  he  said  has  been  carrying  on  for 
years  a  profitable  tea  and  coffee  business  in 
the  Bronx.  He  owns  a  store,  waits  on  all  his 
customers,  and  sends  out  bills  himself.  With 
his  profits  he  supports  a  wife  and  five  children. 

"Another  interesting  career  is  that  of  a 
man  who  started  a  mail  order  business  of  novel- 
ties and  has  made  quite  a  go  of  it.  Many  of 
the  largest  dry  goods  stores  in  the  city  are 
supplied  through  his  service.  We  also  find 
blind  men  making  grape  juice,  operating 
stands  for  the  sale  of  fruit,  tobacco,  and  candy 
and  soft  drinks,  running  bootblack  parlors,  and 
owning  moving  van  concerns. 

"One  hundred  and  seventy-five  men  are  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  running  news  stands. 
Ten  partially  sightless  women  support  them- 
selves by  doing  day  work.  Three  women  and 
four  men  own  rooming  houses. 

"Seven  sightless  men  have  been  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  this  city,  while  salesmanship  has  en- 
listed eighteen  in  its  ranks.  Of  this  number 
four  are  handling  insurance  and  others  are 
selling  paper,  twine,  electrical  pumps,  clothing, 
brooms  and  magazine  subscriptions. 

"There  are  eighteen  blind  music  teachers 
and  twenty-five  persons  who  play  musical  in- 
struments. Other  occupations  for  the  blind 
are  the  writing  of  prose  and  poetry,  vaudeville 
acting,  factory  work  and  journalism. 

— New  York  Times. 


Keep  cool — practice  self-control — don't  argue; 
discuss.  Hold  a  tight  rein  over  the  three  T's 
— Thought,  Temper  and  Tongue,  and  you 
will  have  few  regrets. — Selected. 
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Blind,  He  Runs  a  Print  Shop  and  a  Weekly  Newspaper 


Ten  years  ago  John  B.  Leach,  of  Salaman- 
ca, New  York,  called  himself  a  happy  man. 
He  had  a  wife  and  child.  He  had  worked 
as  a  traveling  printer.  Sometimes  jobs  had 
been  uncertain,  but  now  he  was  nicely  settled. 
Things  were  sitting  pretty.  In  Salamanca  he 
had  found  a  printing  shop  for  sale,  and  had 
bought  it  with  very  little  cash  but  with  a  whole 
lot  of  hope.  Twenty-seven  years  old,  he  was 
full  of  ambition,  and  the  mortage  and  the  notes 
he  had  given  in  part  payment  for  the  plant 
seemed  to  be  nothing  to  worry  about. 

Three  months  later  John  B.  Leach  stood  at 
a  case  sticking  type.  He  had  had  a  little 
trouble  with  his  eyes.  Suddenly  everything 
went  black.  He  stood  there,  one  hand  reach- 
ed toward  the  case,  lost.  He  turned  to  where, 
he  knew,  the  sun  was  shining  through  a  win- 
dow. Darkness!  And  then  he  called  one  of 
the  two  men  he  employed:     "Take  me  home." 

His  voice  was  a  whisper.  "The  balloon's 
blown  up.  I'm  blind."  An  oculist,  sum- 
monded  that  afternoon,  shook  his  head.  The 
optic  nerves  had  suffered  paralysis.  Sight  had 
gone  forever. 

ed     e!!  ieahwee  thteteeo  education  educat  ion 

"The  next  day,"  Mr.  Leach  said,  "was 
Thanksgiving.  I  sat  in  my  new  world  of  dark- 
ness, and  I  couldn't  think  of  anything  I  should 
give  God  my  thanks  for." 

He  weighed  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
pounds — when  blindness  struck  him.  Day  by 
day  he  sat  in  a  chair  at  home,  thinking  of 
those  notes  and  the  mortgage,  wondering  what 
was  to  become  of  his  family.  He  was  the 
victim  of  depression  by  day  and  he  could  not 
sleep  at  night. 

"And  then,"  he  said,  "it  came  upon  me  that 
I  myself,  was  making  it  harder  for  my  wife. 
'Here,'  I  told  myself,  "you've  got  to  play  the 
man.  You're  here  and  you're  blind.  You've 
got  to  make  the  best  of  it." 

Next  day  his  wife  guided  him  to  the  office. 
She  took  him  through  the  plant,  and  told  him 
what  she  saw.  He  called  in  his  two  men  and 
questioned  them.  The  place  was  demor- 
alized. But  the  mere  act  of  trying  to  do  some- 
thing was  better  than  moping  at  home.  He 
stayed  two  hours  at  the  shop. 

Next  day  he  stayed  three  hours.  Visualizing 
in  his  mind  what  conditions  were  from  what 
he  was  told,  he  began  to  give  orders.  He  needed 
a  secretary,  someone  who  could  give  him  eyes. 
He  found  one.  But  the  shop  was  not  making 
enough  money  to  pay  its  two  men.  Adding 
to  the  pay  roll  seemed  suicide.  Mr.  Leach's 
friends  decided  to  buy  him  a  cigar  stand. 

"You  can  pay  us  back  later,"  they  told  him. 

He  shook  his  head.  "No  cigar  stand  for 
me.  I'll  do  a  dollar's  worth  of  work  for  every 
dollar  I  get.  I  won't  have  people  saying, 
'Come  on;  let's  buy  some  cigars  from  Blind 
John  and  help  him  out.'  " 

He  stuck  to  the  printing  shop.  By  and  by 
he  was  staying  there  eight  hours  a  day.  The 
balance  sheet  kept  by  his  secretary,  showed 
that  he  was  on  dangerously  thin  ice.  He 
undertook  a  campaign  to  get  some  printing 
jobs  that  were  in  the  market.  It  was  a  case 
of  more  work,  more  profits,  or  the  business 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff.  He 
wrote  letters.     They  were  selling  letters  written 


in  the  pinch  of  desperation.  They  landed  the 
jobs. 

He  was  gaining  ground,  but  not  fast  enough 
to  outstrip  the  debts  that  had  been 
gathering.  One  day,  face  to  face  with  disaster, 
he  walked  into  a  bank  to  apply  for  a  loan. 
He  had  a  statement  showing  how  the  business 
had  been  developing  since  he  had  brought 
his  sightless  eyes  back  to  it.  He  would  not 
ask  any  of  his  friends  to  endorse  a  note;  he 
was  afraid  it  might  look  like  a  play  for  sym- 
pathy. He  went  into  the  bank  standing  on 
his  merits  as  a  business  man;  he  walked  out 
with  six  thousand  dollars  of  the  bank's  money. 
The  bank  had  honored  his  note  purely  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  a  good  moral  risk. 

That  money  put  him  on  his  feet  for  a  time. 
But  it  is  a  hard  job  to  struggle  out  from  under 
a  load  of  debt.  Presently  he  was  again  in 
difficulties.  This  time  the  hole  from  which 
he  had  to  struggle  was  not  so  deep;  but  he  felt 
that  the  bank  could  not  afford  to  come  to  his 
rescue  again.  His  friends  learned  of  his 
danger.  He  needed  two  thousand  dollars. 
Twenty  men,  all  of  them  admiring  the  fight 
he  was  making,  came  to  his  home  one  evening 
and  made  him  a  present  of  two  thousand 
dollars. 

'As  a  present,  no,"  he  said.  "As  a  loan, 
yes."  And  while  they  sat  there,  he  signed  a 
ncte  to  each  man  for  one  hundred  dollars. 
Less  than  six  months  afterward  he  began  to 
pay  off  those  notes. 

Salamanca  delights  to  tell  of  his  encounter 
with  the  blind  man  with  his  organ.  Mr.  Leach 
was  on  his  way  to  the  railroad  station,  tapping 
in  front  of  him  with  his  cane.  A  thin-toned 
organ  was  sounding  ahead.  Suddenly  the 
organ  stopped: 

"Hello,  blind  man,"  cried  a  voice.  "What 
are  you  doing  for  a  living?" 

The  two  blind  men,  by  organ  note  and  by 
tap  of  cane,  found  each  other. 

"I'm  running  a  printing  shop,"  said  Mr. 
Leach. 

"Where  were   you   last  winter?"   the  organ 
grinder  asked 
"Right  here." 

"Cold,  wasn't  it?  I,"  said  the  man  with  the 
organ,  "spent  last  winter  at  Los  Angeles.  The 
winter  before  that  I  spent  it  in  Florida.  How 
much  do  you  make  printing?" 

Mr.  Leach  told  him. 

"You  fool"  cried  the  grinder.  "Throw  it 
away  and  get  an  organ." 

"You're  a  fool,"  said  Mr.  Leach. 

To-day  the  printing  plant  is  practically  free 
from  debt.  In  1919  he  started  the  Salamanca 
"Enquirer,"  a  weekly.  He  is  practically  the 
whole  newspaper.  He  gathers  his  own  news 
on  the  street,  writes  his  own  copy,  forms  his 
own  conceptions,  and  writes  his  own  editorials. 
Last  winter  he  bought  the  two-story  brick  build- 
ing in  which  the  plant  is  located. 

"My  advice  to  the  blind?"  He  was  silent 
a  moment.  "Keep  away  from  the  sympathy 
stuff.  Be  a  normal  man.  Give  the  man  you're 
dealing  with  a  dollar's  worth  for  a  dollar,  and 
you've  got  all  the  best  of  the  bargain. — Wil- 
liam Heyliger     in    The  American  Magazine. 
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Mr.  Menzemer  and  wife,  accompanied  by 
Miss  Adams  and  H.  E.  Vosburg,  autoed  to 
Helena  March  7. 

The  teachers'  meeting  was  held  at  the  resi- 
dence of  President  Menzemer,  March  16.  Mr. 
W.  E.  Taylor  was  the  leader  for  the  evening. 
After  an  interesting  discussion  about  arithmetic, 
delicious  refreshments  were  served  by  Mrs. 
Menzemer. 

Barbara  Johnson,  one  of  the  small  girls, 
celebrated  her  eighth  birthday  by  having  a 
small  party  in  her  school  room.  She  was  made 
very  happy  by  the  appearance  of  her  parents, 
who  helped  to  celebrate  the  day. 

The  Boulder  Silent  Club  was  entertained 
Saturday  evening,  March  12,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Altop.  The  rooms  were  decorated  in 
green,  in  honor  of  St.  Patrick's  Day,  and  even 
the  appetizing  refreshments  were  served  in 
green,  "non-poisonous"  of  course.  After  play- 
ing whist,  clubs  for  trumps  mostly,  it  was  found 
that  the  guest  prize  was  won  by  Miss  Hilda 
Miller.  The  prizes  for  the  highest  scores  were 
awarded  to  Miss  Stinson  and  Mr.  Low.  Mr. 
Morrison  and  Mrs.  Brown  got  the  consolation 
prizes  for  their  poor  luck.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  prizes  were  given.  Miss  Stinson  was 
puzzled  to  get  two  things,  and  after  opening 
them,  she  was  surprised  and  pleased  to  get  a 
gift  from  the  members  of  the  club  for  her  tire- 
less work  as  Secretary. 

March  21,  Mrs.  Menzemer  entertained  the 
Woman's  Club.  Most  of  the  teachers  and  of- 
ficers were  invited  and  reported  an  interesting 
evening  spent. 

Mrs.  Brown  received  a  long  letter  from  Mrs. 
Julius  Erickson  (Mary  McCoy,)  now  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  She  wanted  to  know  the  news  of 
her  old  school  friends  since  she  left  here  ten 
years  ago.  Mrs.  Brown  wrote  a  long  letter 
telling  all  the  news  she  could  find,  and  sent  her 
five  copies  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  LEADER. 

Mr.  Menzemer  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  Helena,  the  first  week 
of  April. 

April  1  and  7,  Dr.  Rainville,  assisted  by  our 
nurse,  Miss  Adams  injected  anti-scarlet  fever 
serum  into  the  arms  of  the  small  boys  and  girls. 
Of  course  their  arms  were  sore  for  one  or  two 
days  but  are   fine  now. 

The  week-ends  are  spent  in  Butte  or  Helena, 
by  most  of  the  teachers  and  officers,  who  go 
to  the  cities  for  visiting  or  shopping. 

Mrs.  Altop  got  a  cute  Boston  terrier  in  Butte 
and  it  is  a  great  pet  of  the  couple.  They  call 
him  "Little  Peck." 

March  29,  we  had  a  surprise  when  George 
Corey  appeared.  He  is  the  son  of  our  former 
teacher,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Corey,  now  Mrs.  Kessler 
of  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Mr.  Corey  worked 
in  Chicago  for  a  Radio  Company.  He  brought 
his  bride  with  him  and  they  are  in  Butte,  Mon- 
tana for  a  while.  While  here  in  Boulder, 
they  were  entertained  at  dinners  by  their 
friends. 

The  parents  who  visited  their  boys  and  girls, 


were  Rhoa  Hilliard's  mother,  Barbara  Johnson's 
parents;  Roy  Tuggle's  mother  and  sister;  Frank 
Amann's  parents;  Raymond  Johnson's  sister; 
Nels  Elmose's  mother;  Montana  Parr's  mother 
and  brother. 

March  25,  Minnie  Gummow  attended  the 
funeral  of  her  friend,  who  died  suddenly  in 
Helena.  She  returned  to  school  Sunday, 
March  27. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Taylor  has  been  sick  for  a  few 
days  with  flu  and  the  doctor  ordered  her  to 
bed.  During  her  illness,  Mrs.  Altop  is  taking 
charge  of  her  class. 

Evelyn  Krumm  writes  to  her  friends  that  she 
passed  her  examinations  and  was  free  from 
the  demerits  at  Gallaudet  College.  Congratu- 
lations! 

Darrel  Roobol,  a  former  student  of  the  Blind 
Department,  of  Reed  Point,  called  on  his  Alma 
Mater.  Since  he  left  school,  he  has  been  work- 
ing on  a  ranch,  but  may  take  up  a  small  busi- 
ness of  his  own  in  the  near  future.  He  found 
few  of  the  old  teachers  he  knew  and  spent  two 
days  with  Mr.  Sullivan  and  the  boys. 

April  10,  nine  County  Superintendents  visit- 
ed our  school  and  found  it  worth  seeing  and  of 
interest.  They  were  shown  all  around  by  Supt. 
Menzemer. 

April  9,  the  P.  H.  Brown  Literary  Society 
held  its  third  banquet  at  the  Boulder  Hot 
Springs  in  honor  of  Mr.  Brown's  birthday  and 
it  was  a  huge  success.  Minnie  Gummow  as 
chairman,  and  the  rest  of  the  committee 
Helen  Johnson,  Walter  Herbold  and  John 
Nagel  got  the  credit  for  getting  up  a  fine 
program.  There  were  62  covers  laid  including 
two  outsiders,  Mr.  Bert  Castelleno,  a  former 
graduate  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Martin  Johnson, 
who  used  to  attend  this  school  many  years  ago. 
The  menu  was  very  appetizing.  Then  Mr. 
Menzemer  as  the  toastmaster  made  several 
witty  remarks.  The  program  was  carried  out 
as  follows: 

Toastmaster  H.    J.  Menzemer 

Grace  John  Nagel 

Origin  and  Improvement  of  Our  Society: 
Mrs.  B.  H.  Brown 
(The  Oldest  Member) 
Biography  of  P.  H.  Brown: 

Helen  Chinadle 
(Sixth  A  Grade  Representative) 
Value  of  the  Society    -    -     -    -  W.  E.  Taylor 
The  Star  Spangled  Banner: 

Mary  Bubnash 
(Tenth   Grade  Representative) 
Song — Good  Bye: 

(Just   before    leaving    for  home) 
Stephia  Tularski,  Nettie   Farthing  and 
Maurice  Schoenberg 
(Fifth   Grade  Representatives) 

After  dinner,  they  assembled  in  the  ball 
room  where  they  danced  till  11:30..  While 
at  the  dance,  Velma  Goldizen  and  Arthur 
Thomas  gave  an  interesting  exhibit  of  their 
"Charleston."  Then  all  left  for  home,  de- 
claring it  one  of  the  best  banquets  ever  held. 
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We  have  received  a  full  page  of 
"Closeups"  at  the  Tennesee  School 
for  the  Blind,  as  shown  in  the  Nash- 
ville Banner  of  March  13.  This  page 
was  particularily  interesting  from  the 
fact  that  we  saw  some  of  Superintend- 
ent Wampler's  excellent  work  last 
summer,  while  attending  the  conven- 
tion at  Nashville;  and  these  pictures 
recall  faces  and  scenes,  pleasantly. 


We  wish  to  congratulate  Dr.  Walk- 
er and  the  Florida  School  on  the 
March  issue  of  the  Herald.  The  cuts, 
the  subject  matter,  and  especially  the 
rhymes  were  very  attractive.  M. 


During  the  last  of  March,  Scarlet 
Fever  broke  out  among  our  deaf 
youngsters  and  five  came  down  with 
it  within  three  days. 

After  this  we  got  busy  with  the  anti- 
Scarlet  fever  serum  and  immunized  all 
the  younger  children,  since  which  time 
no  more  have  developed  the  disease 
and  we  hope  we  are  free.  The  young- 
sters who  are  sick  are  in  the  hospital 
under  the  care  of  a  nurse  and  doctor 
and  while  they  must  stay  shut  up  for 
a  while  still  they  feel  so  well,  that  they 
are  up  and  dressed  every  day.  The 
parents  are  being  kept  informed  of 
their  condition  by  daily  letters.  Any 
new  cases  will  be  reported  at  once,  so 
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please  do  not  worry.  M. 

 o  

On  April  10,  several  of  the  County 
Superintendents  of  the  several  coun- 
ties of  Montana  visited  us.  There  was 
a  convention  of  these  officials  being- 
held  in  Helena  and  these  young  wo- 
men took  advantage  of  their  nearness 
to  us  to  call  on  us.  They  arrived  at 
noon  and  were  shown  over  most  of 
the  institution  and,  we  hope,  were 
pleased  with  it. 

We  are  always  glad  to  have  visitors, 
and  especially  glad  to  have  these 
people  who  meet  some  of  our  pro- 
blems in  the  course  of  their  numerous 
other  duties.  Having  been  here  and 
seen  us  at  work,  they  can  reassure  the 
anxious  parents  who  are  always  wor- 
ried when  they  have  to  send  a  child 
away  from  the  home  nest.  We  en- 
joyed their  visit  a  lot.  M. 

 o  

Randolph  R.  Pratt,  Superintendent 
of  the  New  Mexico  School  for  the 
Blind,  passed  away  on  April  12,  of 
pneumonia. 

Mr.  Pratt  was  a  brillant  young 
superintendent,  who  had  built  up  the 
New  Mexico  school  from  small  one 
building  institution  to  a  fine  school 
accommodating  almost  one  hundred 
pupils. 

He  was  a  very  pleasant  man  who 
will  be  sadly  missed  not  only  in  Almo- 
gorda  but  at  the  conferences  of  those 
working  with  the  blind,  where  he  al- 
ways took  an  active  part.  Our  sym- 
pathy goes  out  to  his  friends  and  fami- 
ly and  to  the  profession,  for  we  shall 
all  miss  him  sorely.  M. 

 o  

"I"  AND  "ME" 

In  the  last  issue  of  The  Standard  we  printed 
the  story  of  how  Chicago  University,  Harvard, 
and  a  nationally  known  Lexicographer  had 
lined  up  on  one  side  in  favor  of  a  certain  gram- 
matical construction,  while  Northwestern,  Yale, 
and  Princeton  lined  up  on  the  other. 

Another  such  quibble  has  set  Louisville  by 
the  ears, — for  weeks  a  battle  of  the  grammar- 
ians has  been  waged  through  the  columns  of 
the  Courier  Journal.  It  began  when  some  one 
in  a  published  communication  used  the  expres- 
sion; "Is  it  not  I  you  are  hitting  at?" 
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This  brought  some  sarcastic  comments  from 
the  other  side,  and  the  fight  has  become  general 
though  now  the  point  at  issue  is  purely  one  of 
the  correct  grammatical  construction. 

Dr.  Frank  H.  Vizetelly,  the  well-known  lexi- 
cographer, editor  of  the  Standard  Dictionary, 
has  been  drawn  into  the  discussion  and  gives 
his  opinion  as  follows: 

This  sentence,  "Is  it  not  I  you  are  hitting 
at?"  is  erroneous.  The  correct  sentence  should 
read:  "Is  it  not  me  you  are  hitting  at?"  No 
one  would  say,  "Is  it  at  I  you  are  hitting?" 
but,  "Are  you  not  hitting  at  me?" 

Writing  on  the  subject  years  ago  Roy  Moul- 
ton  burst  into  song — 

"A   thing   that  always  puzzles   me — it  baffles 

me  the  more  I  try — 
Is  t3  determine  when  I'm  me 
And   when   I'm   strictly   speaking  I. 
Sometimes   I'm   very   sure   I'm  I. 
It  seems  as  plain  as  plain  can  be. 
But  other  times,  oh  me,  oh  my! 
I'm   postively   sure   I'm  me. 
But  one  solution  I  now  know. 
It  seems   quite   simple   you'll  agree, 
I'm  I  to  those  that  want  me  so; 
To  those  that  don't — well,  I'm  just  me." 

Perhaps  you  may  remember  having  read  the 
story  the  little  lad  who  gazing  in  the  mirror, 
said:  "Yes,  that's  me,"  and  was  chided  by  his 
parent  for  doing  so.  "Thomas,"  said  his  punc- 
tilious mother.  "You  should  say  'that's  I.'  " 
Poor  Tommy  looked  a  bit  puzzled  but  was  un- 
willing to  distrust  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes, 
so  he  said,  "Well,  Mother,  it  may  be  I  as  you 
say,  but  it  certainly  looks  like  me." — Ky. 
Standard. 

The  writer  does  not  pretend  to  be 
an  authority  on  language  and  it  would 
seem  presumptuous  to  disagree  with 
the  great  authority  above  quoted. 
However,  he  is  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  position  taken.  He  has  always 
understood  that  "me"  is  an  objective 
form  and  is  used  after  transitive  verbs 
and  prepositions  and  in  such  other 
positions  as  require  an  objective  form, 
but  that  the  verb  to  be  in  all  its  forms 
requires  the  same  case  after  is  as  be- 
fore it.  As  the  subject  of  a  finite  verb 
must  be  in  the  nominative  case,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  verb  is  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  nominative  form  I  not 
me.  The  writer  can  see  no  difficulty 
in  applying  the  rule  in  the  sentence 
quoted  above  "Is  it  not  I  you  are  hit- 
ting at?" 

It  is  very  common  for  the  relative 
pronoun  as  object  of  a  verb  or  pre- 
position to  be  omitted.  Our  conversa- 
tion and  our  literature  abound  in  such 
omissions.  We  are  constantly  meeting 
sentences  like  these:  "You  should  not 
believe  every  story  you  hear."  "That 


is  the  book  I  was  looking  for,"  etc.,  in 
which  a  relative  pronoun  is  clearly 
"understood."  Such  seems  to  the  writ- 
er the  case  in  the  above  sentences. 
Supplying  the  pronoun,  the  sentence 
becomes  "Is  it  not  I  that  you  are  hit- 
ting at?"  in  which  that,  and  not  I  or 
me  is  clearly  the  object  of  the  pre- 
position at.  We  might  even  restore 
the  preposition  to  its  normal  position 
and  say,  "Is  it  not  I  at  whom  you  are 
hitting."  But  why  not  avoid  such  ex- 
pressions and  say  more  clearly  and 
concisely,  "Are  you  not  hitting  at  me?" 
as  suggested  in  the  above  article?  At 
any  rate,  let  us  not  countenance  such 
expressions  as  "It  is  me,"  "It  is  him" 
that  contradicts  one  of  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  our  language  and  will  ren- 
der our  work  even  more  difficult,  but 
stick  to  the  form  "It  is  I."  "It  is  he" 
and  be  consistent.  T. 


EASTER  PROGRAM 

The  following  is  the  program  pres- 
ented on  Easter  in  the  chapel  by  the 
committee  consisting  of  Miss  Berglund 
and  Mr.  Taylor.  Th  e  chapel  was 
beautifully  decorated  with  flowers 
which  added  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
program. 

1.  Piano  Solo   ■   Ester  Spoonemore 

2.  Bible  Reading:     Luke  24,  1-9 

Nels  Elmose 

3.  Solo:     Christ  is  Risen    Frank  Ober 

4.  Recitation:    The  Blessed  Savior  Liveth — - 

Marion  Sloan  and  Nettie  Farthing 

5.  Recitation:     The    First   Easter — 
Kenneth   Ricketts  and   Helen  Johnson 

6.  Anthem:  Joy  Dawns  Again  on  Easter  Day 

Blind  Chorus 

7.  Address  Mr.  Taylor 

8.  Song:     Low   in   the  Grave   He   Lay — 

Chorus 


Edward  Miner  Gallaudet  Fund 

Previously    reported    ^83.45 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Guidi     1.00 

Arthur  O'Donnell    ^  .    2.00 

Catherine  A.  Morton     1.00 

Bert  Castellano        LOO 

Martin  Johnson  -      LOO 

TOTAL  $89.45 

Mary  B.  Logan,  State  Agent. 
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LOCALS  FOR  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 

Reported  by  Helen  Johnson 

Velma  Goldizen,  Adeline  Chinadle,  Minnie 
Gummow,  Helen  Chinadle  and  Irene  Colwell 
got  pretty  new  dresses  for  the  banquet.  They 
all  are  proud  of  them.  They  were  exceed- 
ingly glad  to  get  them  in  time  for  the  banquet. 

Minnie  Gummow  was  called  home  on  March 
twenty-fifth  on  account  of  the  death  of  a  dear 
friend.  She  returned  to  school  on  Sunday 
night.  We  all  certainly  feel  sympathyfor  her 
and  her  family. 

Adeline  Chinadle  and  Helen  Johnson  had 
a  joy  ride  with  Mr.  Menzemer  in  which  they 
went  up  to  the  depot  and  returned  home. 

Montana  Parr,  Stephia  Tularski  and  Helen 
Johnson  made  pretty  dresses  which  they  will 
wear  for  the  banquet.  Helen  Johnson  also 
made  herself  a  hat. 

May  Yaeger  made  a  nice  dress  and  a  pretty 
smock  for  school.  She  got  a  package  from 
home  a  short  time  ago  which  contained  many 
delicious  cookies. 

Mary  Bubnash  is  expecting  to  receive  her 
dress  and  summer  coat  from  home  in  time  for 
the  banquet.     Hope  she  will  get  them  real  soon. 

Montana  Parr's  birthday  was  on  April  3. 
She  had  a  good  spanking.  Her  brother  came 
to  see  her  last  Sunday.  She  had  a  nice  visit 
with  him. 

Laura  Manza  had  her  eyes  tested  last  Sunday 
April  3.  She  expects  to  get  her  new  glasses 
soon. 

We  are  very  sorry  for  Annie  Kombal,  Bar- 
bara Barker,  Eva  Guidi  and  Edna  Kupfer 
who  have  scarlet  fever  now.  Hope  they  will 
recover  before  the  coming  of  Easter. 

Ruth  Cox  has  not  been  feeling  well  lately. 
She  expects  to  have  her  tonsils  taken  out  in  a 
month  or  so. 

Thelma  Penman  hopes  she  will  have  a  ride 
to  Boulder  Hot  Springs  when  her  father  comes 
in  his  car. 

Bertha  and  Katherine  Noyd  were  exceeding- 
ly glad  that  their  parents  have  a  new  pretty 
car  named  Chrysler  and  also  that  their  oldest 
brother  was  married  to  a  Butte  girl  a  short 
time  ago.  They  expects  to  see  him  this  sum- 
mer as  they  have  not  seen  him  for  four  years. 

Ida  Biavaschi  has  been  crazy  lately  about 
playing  baseball.  She  is  a  good  sport.  She 
may  be  as  fine  a  baseball  player  some  day  as 
Babe  Ruth  is. 

Katie  Boggio  is  a  fine  chaperon  because  she 
always  brings  Carolina  Myer  and  Alma  Clifton 
to  school  and  to  the  dining  room. 

Alice  Cox  is  a  very  helpful  and  thoughtful 
girl.  She  always  likes  to  help  the  other  girls 
to  make  dresses  or  anything  else  they  wish. 

Marion  Sloan  was  delighted  to  get  a  pack- 
age from  home. 


Rhoa  Hilliard  got  a  package  from  her 
mother  and  was  very  much  pleased  to  receive  it. 

Barbara  Redinger  has  returned  to  school 
after  a  short  illness. 

Hildegard  Wudell  was  the  first  girl  to  get 
a  package  for  Easter. 

Montana  Parr  was  so  surprised  when  her 
mother  and  a  friend  came  to  see  her  a  couple 
of  days  ago.  She  was  thoroughly  glad  to  see 
them  again. 


LOCALS  FOR  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 

Reported  by  Roy  Tuggle 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Paul  Amann  of  Livingston 
came  here  on  the  fourth  of  March.  They 
visited  their  son,  Frank  for  a  short  time.  He 
was  very  glad  to  see  them  again. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Tuggle  came  to  Boulder  to  see 
her  son,  Roy.  She  stopped  in  Butte  to  visit 
her  daughter,  Mable  for  a  short  time.  She 
came  here  on  the  fourth  of  March.  Roy  did 
not  know  when  she  could  come.  He  was  very 
much  surprised  to  see  her.  She  visited  the 
school.  She  phoned  Mable  in  Butte  asking 
her  if  she  could  come  here.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing Mable  came  here  to  visit  her  brother,  Roy. 
Mrs..  Tuggle,  Mable,  Roy,  Mr.  .and  Mrs. 
Olson  of  Boulder,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibson  of 
Edgar  had  a  fine  dinner  at  Mr.  Olson's 
house.  Mrs.  Tuggle  and  Mable  went  to  Butte 
on  Sunday  evening.  Roy  was  very  glad  to  see 
all  of  his  friends  and  had  a  good  visit. 

James  O'Brien's  aunt  came  to  Boulder  for 
a  short  time. 

Henry  Barker  was  so  glad  to  hear  from  his 
brother,  Dave.  In  his  letter  he  said  that  he 
is  in  Seattle,  Washington.  Henry  wishes  that 
he  could  go  to  Seattle  with  him. 

Lloyd  Revelle  received  a  package  from 
home  containing  some  doughnuts,  some  bars 
of  candy  and  a  box  of  marbles.  There  were 
forty  marbles  in  it.  Lloyd  enjoys  them  and 
plays  with  them  with  the  little  boys.  He  often 
hears  from  his  parents. 

Fulton  Herbold  received  a  new  blazer  and 
corduroy  pants  from  home.  He  wears  them 
for  school  every  day.  He  likes  them. 

Harry  Tilden's  birthday  was  on  the  four- 
teenth of  March. 

Delos  Vandecar  got  a  large  package  of 
bread,  some  doughnuts,  butter  and  other 
things  from  his  parents  who  live  at  Corbin 
near  Boulder.  He  has  been  eating  some  of 
them  every  day. 

Our  supervisor,  George  Drinville  went  to 
Deer  Lodge  to  visit  his  mother,  who  was  there 
on  the  fourth  of  March.  He  came  back  to 
Boulder  on  Sunday  evening.  He  had  a  good 
visit. 

Ole  Olbu  has  a  new  pair  of  white  pants,  a 
shirt  and  bow  tie  which  he  got  in  a  package 
from  home.     He  surely  likes  them. 
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Everett  Gilliam  is  becoming  very  fat.  He 
weighs  157  pounds  and  is  five  feet  and  nine 
and  a  half  inches  tall.  He  is  very  much  heavier 
than  any  of  the  other  big  pupils  and  he  is 
much  stronger  than  he  ever  was  before. 

Maurice  Schoenberg  loves  to  freeze  ice  cream 
in  the  kitchen  every  week.  We  think  that  he 
will  be  a  champion  ice  cream  eater. 

Harry  Britizus  loves  to  read  a  book  most  of 
the  time.     He  is  a  bookworm. 

Arthur  Thomas  always  gets  up  before  the 
whistle  blows  every  morning.  He  likes  to  go 
out  to  get  some  fresh  air. 

Jed  Moe's  mother  has  arrived  at  home  from 
Califs  rnia.  He  is  proud  of  a  picture  of  his 
brother. 

Edwin  Seiler  can  walk  on  the  highest  stilts. 
He  has  a  good  balance. 

Walter  Herbold  is  the  champion  horseshoe 
pitcher.  He  is  proud  of  it.  He  beat  all  of  the 
other  boys  and  he  has  not  lost  a  game.. 

John  Nagel  is  very  anxious  to  go  to  the 
Hot  Springs  to  have  a  banquet  on  April  9. 
He  hopes  that  he  will  have  a  fine  time.  He 
is  on  the  committee  of  arrangements. 

Chester  Patrick  hopes  that  his  father  will 
let  him  go  to  California  this  summer.  He 
wants  to  go  to  Los  Angeles  to  see  his  brothers, 
Henry  and  Fred,  ex-pupils  of  this  school  for 
a  few  days  before  he  will  go  to  San  Jose  and 
live  with  his  sister. 

Rcbert  Moschelle  is  very  much  pleased  to 
wear  his  new  "wind  breakers"  shirt.  He  likes 
it  and  it  was  sent  him  from  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gibson  of  Edgar,  Mont., 
came  here  to  visit  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Olson 
of  Boulder.  They  stayed  with  her  for  a  few 
days.  They  visited  the  school  and  saw  the 
reporter  for  a  short  time.  He  was  very  glad 
to  see  them  because  they  live  near  his  home  at 
Fromberg. 

William  Gilliam's  birthday  was  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  March.  He  received  a  pack- 
age of  cake  for  his  birthday  from  home.  He 
was  glad  to  get  it. 

Lewis  Howard  got  some  pictures  from  his 
mother.     He  enjoyed  them  very  much. 

Harry  Schoenberg  is  going  to  make  a  new 
Priscilla  darning  stand  in  the  shop.  It  will 
iurely  be  nice.  We  think  that  he  is  the  best 
of  the  carpenters. 

George  Sparks  got  a  nice  letter  from  his 
mother  who  lives  in  Missoula.  In  his  letter 
it  said  that  his  uncle  Dave  who  lived  at  Super- 
ior, Mich.,  died  the  last  of  last  month  He 
had  heart  trouble.  He  was  section  foreman  on 
the  Milwaukee  railroad.  George  felt  sad  about 
him. 

Emil  Bennett  washed  the  large  windows  in 
the  carpenter  shop.  We  think  that  he  is  a 
good  window  cleaner. 

Harry  Schoenberg  received  a  package  from 

his  sister  who  lives  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  The 

package  contained  some  fudge  and  fruit  cake. 
He  was  glad  to  hear  from  her. 


Maurice  Schoenberg's  birthday  was  on  the 
thirtieth  of  March.  We  big  boys  gave  him  a 
good  spanking. 

The  season  of  basketball  is  over.  We  wel- 
come the  season  of  baseball.  Most  of  the  boys 
play  baseball  almost  every  day. 

The  banquet  will  be  held  at  the  Hot  Springs 
on  the  ninth  of  April  in  honor  of  the  found- 
er of  our  literary  society. 

Hurrah!  Our  state  won  the  title  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  district  in  basket  ball.  The 
Rocky  Mountain  LEADER  congratulates  the 
Bobcat  players. 

Billy  Mayer  received  a  package  containing 
candy  and  fruits  from  home. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  March  two  devil  boys 
read  all  the  old  copies  of  the  LEADER  in  the 
printing  office.  After  reading  all  of  them,  one 
of  them  said  that  Walter  Herbold  grieved  for 
his  dead  dog  in  1908,  but  he  made  a  mitake. 
it  must  be  1918  because  Walter  was  born  in 
1908.  How  could  he  grieve  for  his  dog  when 
he  was  just  born. 

Harry  Tilden  ordered  some  new  pants  and 
oxfords  from  the  Mail  Order  Co.,  Chicago, 
III.  He  got  them  all  all  right.  He  is  as  proud 
of  them  as  peacock. 

Henry  Nickerson  got  a  letter  from  Jed's 
sister  asking  him  if  he  would  please  stay  with 
Jed's  family  in  the  country  all  summer.  He 
hopes  he  will  have  more  good  times  than  last 
summer. 

Oh  boy!  The  time  is  coming  nearer  for  us 
to  go  home.  We  are  very  glad  to  go  home 
very  soon. 

The  big  deaf  boys  are  practicing  for  the 
exhibition  in  the  gym  on  the  fourth  of  June. 
We  will  welcome  you  all  to  see  our  gymnastic 
exhibition  on  the  fourth  of  June. 

Emil  Bennett  is  anxious  to  go  home  very 
soon  because  he  wants  to  spend  most  of  the 
time  riding  horseback.  He  is  a  real  little 
cowboy. 

Lloyd  Revelle  got  a  letter  from  his  mother 
saying  his  father  went  to  Billings  on  business. 
He  is  at  home  by  this  time. 

Poor!  Jed  Moe  has  a  broken  arm.  He 
fell  off  the  bench  after  he  looked  out  of  the 
window. 

Raymond  Johnson's  sister,  Lucille  came  to 
see  him  on  the  third  of  April. 

John  "Fatty"  Savage  is  doing  well  in  school. 

Willis  Holliday  loves  to  play  with  everything 
by  himself. 

Chester  Patrick  received  a  nice  letter  from 
Leylan  Wood  who  was  his  classmate  last  year. 
He  said  that  his  folks  are  going  to  move  to 
Detroit,  Michigan,   very  soon. 

William  Gilliam  received  a  letter  from  his 
mother  saying  his  father  is  at  the  hospital  in 
Whitehall.     He  is  improving  now. 

Adolph  Renner  is  very  anxious  to  go  home 
because  he  will  help  his  parents  in  summer. 
He  is  very  fond  of  helping  his  father  who 
works  on  the  farm.     He  is  a  good  farmer. 
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THE  P.  H.  BROWN  LITERARY  SOCIETY 

The  P.  H.  Brown  Literary  Society  held  its 
regular  meeting  on  Saturday  evening  with  all 
the  members  present  except  Edwin  Seiler  who 
was  ill  and  Delos  Vandecar  and  William  Yae- 
ger  who  ran  the  movie  machine.  Response  to 
roll  call  was  made  by  repeating  verses  from 
Proverbs  chapters  4,  5  and  6  after  which  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read 
and  approved.  The  program  consisted  of  a 
debate  on  the  question  "Resolved  that  examina- 
tions in  school  should  be  abolished." 

May  Yaeger,  and  Roy  Tuggle  supported  the 
affirmative  side  and  Henry  Nickerson  and 
Adeline    Chinadle    upheld    the  Negative. 

Miss  Logan,  John  Nagel  and  Velma  Gold- 
izen  were  appointed  as  judges.  They  decided 
in  favor  of  the  affirmative  side. 

Miss  Logan  who  was  on  duty  acted  as  our 
critic.  She  made  a  few  criticisms  and  sugges- 
tions that  were  helpful  to  the  members. 

Frank  Amann  was  suspended  for  non-pay- 
ment of  a  fine,  assessed  against  him. 

Stephia  Tularski  led  us  in  the  Lord's  Prayer 
after  which  we  adjourned  to  meet  again  in  two 
weeks. 

Helen  Chinadle,  Secretary. 

MRS.  TAYLOR'S  CLASS 

I  dreamed  about  a  tiger.  Margaret  dreamed 
that  the  train  ran  over  her.  Katherine  dream- 
ed that  the  mountain  fell  into  the  river. 
Buddy  dreamed  that  a  wagon  upset.  Hildegard 
dreamed  that  a  man  fell  off  his  horse  into  the 
river.  Opal  dreamed  that  she  read  a  book. 
Lyle  dreamed  that  he  had  a  large  auto.  Joe 
dreamed  that  he  was  on  a  mountain  and  a  fox 
bit  him.  Bobby  dreamed  that  he  was  sleeping 
on  the  hay.  Mildred  dreamed  that  she  fell  off 
her  horse.  Lloyd  Revelle. 


We  girls  walked  with  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mrs. 
Taylor  yesterday  afternoon.  We  saw  a  cute 
white  colt  in  a  corral.  We  climbed  the  fence 
to  see  the  colt.  The  fence  was  old  and  weak. 
We  had  to  get  down.  We  were  glad  to  see 
the  white  colt.  We  have  none  at  home.  We 
have  a  black  and  white  cow  and  calf  at  home. 

Margaret  Wilkinson. 


We  went  to  Miss  Sturdevant's  room.  We 
saw  eight  boys  and  three  girls.  Five  boys  are 
very  large.  One  boy  is  very  small.  There  is 
an  eagle  on  the  book-case.  There  are  pictures 
on  the  blackboard.  There  are  flowers  in  the 
windows,  .t  is  a  pretty  room.  I  like  my 
school  room.     We  have  flowers  and  pictures. 

Mildred  Christensen. 


I  went  to  the  picture  show.  It  was  about 
Buster,  it  was  funny.  I  laughed  and  laughed. 
I  have  a  good  time  here.     I  like  my  school. 

Buddy  Evans. 


My  mother  sent  me  a  cap  and  some  tennis 
shoes.  The  shoes  are  brown.  I  like  the  cap 
and  the  shoes  very  much.  I  wrote  to  my 
mother.     I  thanked  her  for  them. 

Robert  Moschelle. 


I  wrote  to  Montgomery  Ward.  They  sent 
me  a  catalogue.  Then  I  wrote  for  the  wall 
paper  bock.  They  sent  it  to  me.  Then  I 
wrote  for  the  Book  of  Homes.  They  sent  it. 
It  is  beautiful.     I  like  my  three  catalogues. 

Lyle  Olsen. 


My  class  went  to  visit  Miss  Lillard's  class. 
We  saw  five  girls  and  five  boys.  They  sat  on 
little  chairs.  They  spoke  sounds  and  words. 
They  bowed  and  hopped  and  jumped  and 
laughed  and  flew.  There  are  flowers  and 
pictures  and  toys  in  the  room.  It  is  very 
pretty.  Joe  Kuzara. 


I  had  a  letter  from  my  mother  yesterday. 
She  lives  at  Fort  Union,  Montana.  She  says 
that  it  is  not  cold  there.  She  will  send  me 
some  shoes  and  a  silk  dress  for  Easter. 

Opal  Dickey. 


I  am  a  little  girl.  I  have  brown  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  My  teeth  are  very  white  and  my 
lips  are  very  red.  My  cheeks  are  pink.  I  am 
four  feet  and  three  inches  tall.  I  weigh  63/4 
pounds.  I  am  not  fat.  I  can  hear  a  little 
in  my  right  ear.     I  am  always  happy. 

Katherine  Noyd. 


MISS  DUNKIN'S  CLASS 

The  girls  play  baseball  every  afternoon.  We 
have  a  lot  of  fun.  Mrs.  Brown  plays  baseball 
with  the  girls.  I  saw  some  ducks  yesterday. 
They  were  very  pretty.  Miss  Gooch  and  Miss 
Merrick  play  tennis.  We  have  some  snow 
today.  The  boys  made  a  snowman.  He  will 
not  last  very  long  as  the  sun  is  shining  and 
the  snow  will  melt.  Ida  Biavaschi. 


I  scratched  my  hand  with  a  needle  one 
morning  last  week.  My  teacher  put  iodine  on 
it.  It  is  all  right  now.  We  have  a  new  song 
for  our  Rhythm.  "Left,  right!  Left,  right! 
Now  we  go."  Ten  wee  soldiers  in  a  row. 
"Left,  right,  left,  right,  marching  we, 
Army  life  is  the  life  for  me." 

Hildegard  Wudell. 


I  received  a  letter  from  home.  I  got  a  letter 
from  Theresa  Harrington.  My  uncle  will 
visit  my  family  in  June.  I  will  be  happy  to 
see  him.  The  girls  walk  every  morning. 
Bertha  and  Katherine  Noyd's  father  and 
mother  came  to  see  them  last  week.     They  were 
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happy.  They  went  with  them  to  Boulder  Hot 
Springs.  Their  mother  and  father  brought 
them  some  things.  They  were  happy  over  the 
new  car.  The  car  is  a  Chrysler.  Bertha  and 
Katherine  are  glad  that  Wilbur  got  married. 
They  have  a  new  sister-in-law.  They  live  in 
Butte. 

Miss  Dunkin  took  our  class  to  visit  the 
Boulder  Public  school.  We  visited  the  third 
and  fourth  grades.  We  were  pleased  to  see 
the  children  work  Arithmetic.  Miss  Dunkin 
bought  us  some  candy.  We  ate  it  coming 
home  We  saw  a  blue  bird  yesterday.  The 
blue  birds  want  to  build  their  nests.  The  grass 
is  growing  and  it  looks  pretty  and  green. 

Laura  Manza. 


Today  is  April  Fool  Day.  Ida  played  a 
joke  on  one  of  the  teachers.  She  asked  her 
to  have  some  candy.  But  Ida  did  not  have 
candy  in  the  box.  She  had  little  stones.  We 
laughed. 

We  had  a  visitor  last  Sunday  during  our 
Sunday  school  hour.     He  was  from  Butte. 

The  deaf  boys  played  baseball  with  the 
Boulder  High  School  boys.  Our  boys  won. 
The  score  was  4  to  0.     I  like  to  play  baseball. 

Emil  Bennett. 


My  teacher  received  a  letter  from  Ohio. 
Her  mother  told  her  that  the  Easter  tulips  were 
almost  in  bloom. 

1  he  Literary  Society  will  have  their  banquet 
at  Boulder  Hot  Springs  April  9.  The  girls 
have  been  making  new  dresses.  Some  of  the 
girls  are  also  making  new  dresses  for  Easter. 
1  I  ke  to  sew. 

We  have  some  pretty  flowers  blooming  in 
our  school   room.  Alice  Cox. 


Last  Saturday  I  gathered  small  boulders  and 
put  them  in  a  wheelbarrow.  I  put  them  in  a 
pile  near  the  work  shop.  It  is  fun  to  push  the 
wheelbarrow.  Yesterday  I  helped  Mr.  Taylor. 
He  gave  me  some  money. 

Bertha  saw  some  crows  this  morning. 

Mrs.  Altop's  little  puppy  is  growing  fast. 
She  calls  him  "Peck."  Richard  Wilkinson. 


Springs  and  had  a  nice  time.  I  shall  always 
remember  the  good  times  we  have  had  here 
at  school.  I  saw  a  bird  building  her  nest. 
She  was  making  the  nest  out  of  feathers,  small 
sticks  and  grass.     The  nest  was  round. 

Julia  Ranierc. 


We  are  having  nice  weather  and  the  boys 
play  base  ball.  I  like  to  play  ball.  I  received 
a  long  letter  from  my  mother.  She  told  me 
that  she  has  twelve  little  chickens. 

Mr.  Low  walked  with  the  boys  last  Sunday. 

I  will  stay  with  my  sister  when  I  go  home 
this  summer.  She  lives  on  a  farm.  Mother's 
oldest  sister's  husband,  Uncle  Dave  Mandlin 
died  a  few  days  ago  of  heart  trouble.  Aunt 
Laura  telephoned  my  mother  that  Uncle  Dave's 
family  are  living  at  Superior.  He  was  section 
foreman  on  the  Milwaukee  Railroad. 

George  Sparks. 


The  sun  is  shining.  It  is  warm  today.  We 
saw  a  crow  this  morning.  My  brother,  Wilbur 
was  married  last  week.  He  married  Miss  Mary 
Orich.  I  have  a  sister-in-law.  My  brother 
lives  in  Butte.  Bertha  Noyd. 


Last  month  we  had  examinations  We  had 
History,  Geogiaphy,  Arithmetic,  Language  and 
Lip-reading.  1  his  is  the  month  of  April. 
We  are  happy  for  we  will  have  a  vacation 
soon.  There  are  two  more  months  of  school. 
We  went  to  the  picture  show  last  Sunday  night. 
The  show  was  Buster  Brown  in  "Buster's  Nose 
Dive."  Charlie  Murray,  George  Sidney  and 
Vera  Reynolds  played  in  "Cohens  and  Kellys." 
The  show  was  funny.  We  laughed  and  laugh- 
ed many  times.  The  Cohens  and  Kellys  were 
comical.  There  were  ten  reels.  We  had  a 
very  good  time  at  the  picture  show.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  "Cohens  and  Kellys"  again. 

Edward  Olson. 


MRS.  STUDY'S  CLASS 


I  receeived  a  letter  from  my  sister,  Lucille. 
She  lives  in  Butte.  She  told  me  that  she  was 
coming  to  see  me  next  Sunday.  I  will  be 
happy  to  see  her.  I  received  a  box  from  my 
mother  a  few  days  ago.  I  wrote  her  a  letter 
and  thanked  her  for  the  package.  My  brother, 
Henry  is  in  a  hospital  at  Butte. 

Raymond  Johnson. 


We  had  a  potato  contest  at  the  party  on 
St.  Patrick's  Day.  We  were  given  two  pans 
of  potatoes  and  a  hat  pin.  We  would  try  to 
take  the  potatoes  out  of  one  pan  and  put  them 
in  the  other  one  by  sticking  a  hat  pin  in  them. 
Mr.  Menzemer  won  seven  times.  He  was  the 
champion. 

Miss  Dunkin  and  eleven  of  the  large  girls 
walked  out  to  Boulder  Hot  Springs  last  Satur- 
day   afternoon.     They    danced    out      at  the 


As  this  is  April  1,  the  pupils  have  much  fun 
fooling  each  other. 

Every  day  while  it  is  nice  the  girls  and  boys 
like  to  play  baseball. 

Tuesday  the  Camp  Fire  girls  went  out  to  play 
baseball  near  the  grand  stand.  The  side  I 
was  on  had  the  score  of  13.  My  side  beat.  I 
was  sure  glad.  I  think  I  only  made  one  or  two 
rounds. 

I  was  very  happy  when  my  mother  came  not 
very  long  ago.  She  came  with  Mrs.  Johnson, 
Barbara's  mother.  We  had  a  very  nice  visit 
together.  She  stayed  till  Sunday  noon.  I  was 
very  lonesome.  I  am  happy  now  in  this 
school.     I  always  want  to  get  good  grades. 

Rhoa  Hilliard. 


Many  boys  play  baseball  every  day.  We 
want  to  learn  to  play  baseball  for  we  want  play 
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with  the  High  School  team.  We  want  be  ^ood 
ball  players.  We  want  to  play  with  other 
teams.  They  go  to  play  baseball  every  day. 
Many  boys  would  like  to  play  the  High  School 
today  but  we  can't  because  it  snowed  yesterday. 

Everett  Gilliam. 


The  deaf  girls  play  baseball  in  the  yard 
every  day.  I  have  two  captains,  Irene  Colwell 
and  Montana  Parr.  They  choose  sides.  I 
was  on  Irene's  side.  Irene's  side  had  13  and 
Montana  Parr's  side  had  8.  Last  Wednesday 
we  played  baseball.  Ida  and  Bertha  were 
captains.  Bertha  had  15  on  her  side  and  Ida 
had  nine  on  her  side.  We  have  good  times 
playing  ball.  Florence  Reinke. 


A  few  weeks  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
own  home  and  my  sister  told  me  that  I  had  a 
new  aunt.  She  was  married  on  February  27 
to  my  Uncle  John  Pisk.  I  am  very  proud  of 
my  new  aunt  because  she  is  a  nice  girl.  I  like 
Uncle  John  the  best  because  he  is  always  kind 
to  me.  Stephia  Tularski. 


The  wind  has  been  blowing  here  for  a  few 
days.  We  hope  to  have  nice  weather  in 
April.  The  weather  will  be  fine  soon.  The 
deaf  boys  want  to  learn  how  to  play  base  ball. 
We  want  to  practice  baseball  every  day.  Last 
Wednesday  the  boys  played  baseball  with  the 
High  School  boys.  The  boys  won  4  to  0. 
The  High  School  boys  want  to  come  again, 
and  play  baseball  with  our  boys.  We  have  a 
nice  day  but  there  is  snow  so  we  cannot  play 
ball  for  a  few  days.  We  cannot  play  baseball 
when  there  is  snow  on  the  ground. 

Arthur  Thomas. 


We  went  to  the  party  in  the  gymnasium. 
We  sat  down  on  the  chairs.  We  had  green 
ice  cream  and  cake.  When  we  finished  eating 
ice  cream  and  cake,  we  had  games.  The  boys 
and  girls  drew  papers  with  numbers  on  for 
partners.  My  partner  was  Mary  Bubnash. 
Mary  Bubnash  and  I  sat  down.  Some  potatoes 
were  in  a  pan.  Another  pan  was  on  the  floor. 
We  used  hat  pins  to  carry  the  potatoes  from 
one  pan  to  the  other.  Miss  Miller  got  a  prize 
for  the  potato  race.  We  danced.  I  danced 
with  some  girls.  We  went  to  bed  at  10:30. 
We  had  a  good  time. 

Maurice  Schoenberg. 


On  April  9,  P.  H.  Brown  Literary  Society 
will  have  a  banquet  in  honor  of  Mr.  P.  H. 
Brown's  birthday  at  the  Boulder  Hot  Springs. 
Mr.  P.  H.  Brown's  birthday  will  be  April  12 
instead  of  April  9.  We  will  have  a  nice 
program  and  invite  some  teachers  and  officers 
to  the  banquet.  We  will  have  a  dance  and 
eat  at  the  Springs.  I  hope  we  will  have  a  good 
time  at  the  Boulder  Hot  Springs. 

Edward  Baker. 


My  father  told  me  that  he  thought  Mai  and 
Evelyn  would  get  married  soon.  Evelyn  has 
blue  eyes  and  blonde  hair.  She  is  sixteen 
years  old.  She  is  always  pleasant  to  other 
people.  I  am  disappointed  because  she  will 
keep  her  own  house  maybe.  I  like  her  very 
much.  She  is  a  very  pretty  girl.  Her  name 
is  Evelyn  Westerdale.  We  are  going  to  camp 
at  Yellowstone  Park  next  summer. 

Thelma  Penman. 

I  received  a  letter  from  my  sister.  Her  name 
is  Georgia  Farthing..  She  told  me  that  she 
had  rheumatism.  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear 
about  her  sickness.  She  would  like  me  to  write 
her  a  letter  while  she  is  sick.  Last  year  she 
had  pneumonia  and  now  she  has  rheumatism. 
She  does  not  like  to  be  sick.  I  hope  she  will 
be  better  soon.  Her  birthday  will  be  on  April 
thn  d.  I  hope  she  will  have  a  good  time  on  her 
birthday.  Nettie  Farthing. 


BRIDE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Alice  June  Sloan 
formerly  of  Helena  and  now  of  Mountain 
View,  California,  took  place  on  Saturday, 
March  5,  at  Stanford  Memorial  church.  Miss 
Alice  June  Sloan  is  my  aunt  and  now  her 
name  is  Mrs.  Kenneth  Hare  Burrell.  I  have 
a  new  uncle  now.  I  was  very  much  surprised 
that  my  aunt  was  married. 

Marion  Sloan. 


Indian  Legend  of  The  Flying  Squirrel 

On  one  occasion  a  squirrel,  which  had  been 
hoarding  nuts  against  the  winter,  found  his 
store  being  steadily  robbed.  For  a  long 
t'me  he  could  not  discover  the  culprit,  but 
finally  found  that  a  woodchunk  and  a  giant 
bullfrog  with  teeth  had  been  stealing  his  nuts. 

The  culprits  were  haled  before  the  great 
chief  of  all  the  squirrels  and  brought  to  judg- 
ment. By  way  of  sentence  the  woodchunk  was 
ordered  to  have  his  tail  removed  in  order  to 
humble  his  pride,  and  the  bullfrog  to  have 
his  teeth  taken  out  so  that  he  would  no  longer 
be  tempted  to  steal  another's  store.  But  the 
squirrel  was  also  blamed  for  carelessness  in 
building  his  nest  so  low  that  other  animals 
might  reach  it.  He  was  therefore  ordered  to 
nest  in  the  high  trees  and  by  way  of  compen- 
sation was  given  a  blanket  to  stretch  between 
his  legs  so  that  he  might  sail  through  the  air 
like  a  leaf. 

A  wolf  snapped  off  the  woodchunk's  tail 
and  a  heron  picked  out  the  bullfrog's  teeth, 
and  thenceforth  all  woodchunks  were  tailless 
and  bullfrogs  toothless,  and  the  former  feared 
the  wolf  mightily  and  the  latter  hid  at  the  sight 
of  the  heron.  The  squirrel's  descendants, 
however,  had  blankets,  and  that  is  why  they 
sail  around  from  limb  so  readily. — New  York 
Times. 


The  willing  horse  gets  the  heaviest  load 
and  the  most  oats. — Selected 
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ROLL  OF  HONOR 


For  the  Month  of  March,  1927. 


Amann,  Frank 
Barker,  Henry 
Barker,  Barbara 
Boggio,  Kate 
Boggio,  Eugene 
Britzius,  Harry 
o  Bubnash,  Mary 
Carrigeaux,  Frank 
Chinadle,  Helen 
Chinadle,  Adela 
Christenson,  Mildred 
Clifton,  Alma 
Colwell,  Irene 
Cox,  Ruth 
Cox,  Alice 
Dickey,  Opal 
o  Dyrdahl,  Myrtle 
Ehret,  Emil 
Evans,  Buddy 
Farthing,  Nettie 
Goldizen,  Velma 
Guidi,  Eva 
Gummow,  Minnie 
Herbold,  Walter 
Herbold,  Fulton 
Hilliard,  Rhoa 
Howard,  Lewis 


DEAF  DEPARTMENT 

Johnson,  Raymond 
Johnson,  Barbara 
Johnson,  Helen 
Kazara,  Joe 
Kombal,  Annie 
Kupfer,  Edna 
Manza,  Laura 
Mayer,  Billy 
Meyer,  Caroline 
Miles,  Orin 
Moe,  Jed 

Molyneaux,  Myrtle 
Moschelle,  Robert 
Mount,  Leonard 
Nagel,  John 
Neidrengen,  Barbara 
Nickerson,  Henry 
Noyd,  Bertha 
Noyd,  Kathryn 
O'Brien,  James 
Olbu,  Ole 
Olsen,  Lyle 
Parr,  Montana 
Patrick,  Chester 
Peck,  Charles 
Petek,  Edward 
Holiday,  Willis 


Pouliot,  Lillian 
Raineri,  Julia 
Reinke,  Florence 
Renner,  Adolph 
Revelle,  Lloyd 
Savage,  John 
Schoenberg,  Harry 
Sieler,  Edwin 
Smidt,  Gertie 
Sparks,  George 
Sylvester,  Arthur 
Tilden,  Harry 
Tuggle,  Roy 
Tularski,  Stephia 
Vandecar,  Delos 
Wilkinson,  Richard 
Wilkinson,  Margaret 
Wudell,  Hildegard 
Yaeger,  May 
Yaeger,  William 


Callahan,  Pat 
Cummings,  Everett 
Goodwin,  Bert 
o  Hitlast,  John 
Elmose,  Nels 
Keeland,  Ethel 


BLIND  DEPARTMENT 

Ricketts,  Kenneth 
Mitchell,  Audrey 
Mainwaring,  David 
Ober,  Frank 
Ober,  Orren 
Roberts,  Jacob 


Snow,  Mary 
Schoberg,  Oscar 
Spoonemoore,  Hilda 
Zunick,  Joe 
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